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OUR MAIL ADDRESS 


No mail whatsoever should be sent 
to us at 48 Central Street, Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts. This address is 
simply one which we must maintain 
in compliance with Post Office reg- 
ulations. 

Mail so addressed is sometimes 
delayed a matter. of weeks before we 
receive it. 


CORRECT ADDRESS 


We ask your cooperation in this 
matter. It will help us to serve you 
more promptly if you will use our 
correct address. 

At the bottom of this column you 
will find the address to which all com- 
munications should be sent. 


Please use it now and in all future 
correspondence. 


SUSSCRIPTION RATES 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part 
of the world. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office 
entitle the sender to membership in either of our 
two Societies. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particu- 
larly prose articles of about 300 words, are 
solicited. We do not wish to consider prose 
manuscripts longer than 500 words nor verse in 
excess of twenty-four lines. The shorter the bet- 
ter. All manuscripts should be typewritten and 
an addressed envelope with full return postage 
enclosed with each offering. 


Published monthly by The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Pub- 
lication office, 48 Central Street, Norwood, Massa- 
chusetts. Entered as second-class matter, June 
29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for 
mailing at special rate of postage provided for 
in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, 
authorized, July 13, 1919. 


Address all communications to OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Kindness Week—1945 


Kunpness Week this year should have a special signifi- 
cance for all Americans. Never before in the history of the world 
have we witnessed so much cruelty and suffering; never before has 
there been so much need for the message of Kindness, justice and 
good will—the essence of the Kindness Week observance. 


President William DeWitt Hyde, of Bowdoin College, once 
said, ““Kindness recognizes the bond of the kind, or kinship, as far 
as it extends. Kindness to animals does not go so far as kindness to 
our fellow men; because the kinship between animals and man does 
not extend as far as kinship between man and man. So far as it 
does extend, however, kindness to animals treats them as we should 
wish to be treated by a person who had us in his power.” 


Our own Dr. Rowley, in his book, ‘“The Humane Idea,” 
summed up the whole issue when he said, ‘“‘Personally, I must 
frankly say, in the face of the misery, agony, the unrequited, 
patient toil, that make up so much of the lives of my lowlier 
fellow-creatures, that unless somehow, somewhere, I believed there 
was for these, my humble brethren in the universal kinship of life, 
an evening of the scales that deal with the great realities of right 
and wrong, my moral nature could never be at peace.” 


The humane movement in America will have a rare opportu- 
nity, during the next few years, to help in swaying world thinking 
toward kindness, justice and fair play. We hope it will seize the 
opportunity and meet the challenge with a long-range view 
toward a better world for animals, as well as men. 
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Official U. S. Navy Photo 


Very Sad Story 


Y name isn’t PAL, it’s “TBF 

Puncher.” The sign hanging 
around my neck? It says I’m PAL. That’s 
the sad story, sad for me anyway. 

I’m attached to Operations at the Nayal 
Air Station, Puunene, Maui, T. H. I work 
the bushes and the lawn around their 
building and bunk with the Operations 
gang in barracks 18. My name is on my 
bunk. That’s what got me that PAL 
sign. 

You see, when you do something wrong 
or forget to do something right, you get 
hauled in and while you’re waiting for 
trial you wear a PAL sign. PAL, by the 
way, stands for Prisoner at Large. 

But first, how did I get my real name? 
When I was little, I pattered along kind 
of bow-legged so the boys started to call 
me Puncher, but officially I’m TBF 
Puncher. 


Well, as I said, my bunk has my name 
on it and one night when I was out on a 
little late duty, there was an inspection 
and I was turned in as absent. Then one 
day a little later, I was tabbed for not 
airing my bedding. So, I was restricted 
and this sign was hung around my neck. 

But my buddies have been mighty good 
to me, just the same. They let me sleep 
in when I’ve been out on night duty and 
they moved me up to Seaman First Class. 


& 
To Subscribers 


We ask our subscribers to be patient if 
copies do not come through on time. 
Because of increasing difficulties, from 
eight to twelve weeks should be allowed 
for new subscriptions to be entered. 

Also, because of uncertainty of mail de- 
liveries and the danger of loss in transit, 
we would suggest that our readers remit 
by check or postal money order when- 
ever possible. 
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Animal Symbolism 


All Manner of Animal Life Is Associated with the Resurrection 
By LUCILLE BECKHART 


HE lion and the serpent, the pelican 

and the butterfly—all of these and 
many others have been definitely asso- 
ciated with the Resurrection. 

Even in Mediaeval times, the lion was 
the favorite symbol of the general Res- 
urrection and of the Resurrection of 
Christ. This is one of the reasons that 
it holds so important a part in the archi- 
tecture of that time. The carved figure 
may be seen on the choir of Augsburg 
Cathedral, at the foot of the beautiful 
crucifix in St. Nicholas of Stralsund and 
many other places. 

A stained glass window of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Etienne, dating back to the 
13th century, pictures a lion and three 
whelps at the right of the crucified 
Christ. Figures of the lion and its whelps 
are often found on sacramental vessels. 

The lion, as a symbol of the Resurrec- 
tion, is found on many buildings of a 
later period. Both public and private 
edifices show this figure. The same figure 
is often found engraved on pieces of 
armor, especially on helmets. Often the 
Latin “Domine verifica me secundum 
verbum tuum” is found with the lion. 
This expresses the hope of personal res- 
urrection should the warrior be slain 
in battle. 

Perhaps the reason for the lion’s asso- 
ciation in this manner dates back to the 
ancient superstition that the whelps 
are born without life, and that after 
three days the mother howls over them 
and endows them with life by means of 


her breath. 

The serpent, because of its annual 
habit of casting its skin, is also accepted 
as an emblem of the Resurrection. It is 
often shown having its tail in its mouth. 
It then represents eternity — since it 
forms a complete circle, without begin- 
ning and without ending. Thus, it typi- 
fies the life everlasting. 

Since superstition stated that the 
pelican feeds its young with its own 
blood, it also typifies the Resurrection. 
Here the idea that the blood of the old 
gives life and strength to the new life 
is used. The figure of the pelican feed- 
ing its young in this way may be seen on 
the stained glass window of the minister 
of Freiburg, in the Breisgau. It also 
appears on the window of the Cathedral 
of St. Etienne. 

An old belief of the Bestiaries says 
that as the young of the pelican grow, 
they often strike their parents. This en- 
rages the adult birds to such an extent 
that they kill the offspring. Later, over- 
come by remorse, the mother comes back 
to her dead, strikes her breast with her 
beak until the blood flows and brings the 
young back to life again. 

The butterfly, called Psyche by the 
Greeks and meaning “soul,” is also a 
symbol of the Resurrection. After being 
entombed in its cocoon, it bursts through 
as a gorgeous creature to life in the sun 
again. So does the soul, purified by its 
suffering and misfortunes, finally rise 
and experience a glorious Resurrection. 


Odd Facts 


in 
Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 
Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


The pretty little butterfly 
That likes his supper sweet, 
Unrolls his tongue just like a spring, 
When he begins fo eat. 


How the Butterfly Eats 


And when his tongue is straightened out, 
You'd be surprised to see 

This pretty little fellow's tongue 
Is just as long as hel 
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Why the 
Easter 


Bunny 


By IDA M. PARDUE 


LISTENING FOR WOODLAND ECHOES 


HE rabbit has led the Easter parade 

for a long time. Do you know how 

the shivery-nosed bunny became a 
part of the Christian festival of resur- 
rection? 

It all came about because the date of 
Easter is reckoned by the moon. Easter, 
as you probably know, was created by the 
early Christian leaders to replace the 
many heathen jubilees held every year in 
honor of the return of spring. But for 
many generations few of the churches 
celebrated Easter on the same date. Then 
it was decided to follow the ancient prac- 
tice of figuring time by the moon, and 
so the Western churches celebrate Easter 
on the first Sunday after the first full 
moon after the twenty-first of March. 

The bunny followed the moon right 
into the Easter observance. That is be- 
cause, since the time of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, the hare and the moon have been 
as close as Siamese twins. 

The builders of the pyramids used a 
form of writing very different from ours. 
In their picture language the hare was 
used to indicate the word “moon,” and 
a very fitting symbol it was, since the 


hare and the moon are both nocturnal. 
Too, baby bunnies are not born blind like 
kittens, but, like the moon, which the 
Egyptians called the “open-eyed watcher 
of skies,” come into the world with their 
eyes wide open. Because of this, the 
Egyptian name for hare was “un,” which 
means “to open.” And the hare brings 
forth its young in thirty days, the same 
length of time as a lunar cycle. 


Photo by Lynwood M. Chace 


Thus, since the moon determined the 
date of the Resurrection observance, its 
partner, the hare, came right along, too, 
and has hopped in the Easter parade 
ever since. 

Many modern youngsters credit the 
bunny with bringing their Easter bas- 
kets. The Teutons, adults and all, once 
believed that the hare could lay eggs on 
Easter Sunday! 


Hymn for Humane Sunday .. . By CLARENCE M. LINDSAY 


God of the living, God of all! 

Who marketh e’en the sparrow's fall! 
Who blessing gives to bird and beast; 
Whose heart is open to the least 

Of these, Thy brute creation, who 
Serve man both faithfully and true; 

O Thou whose mercy cannot fail! 
Shall our pleas for grace avail, 

If we refuse to hear the cries 


April 1945 


Of tortured creatures, which arise 

From every hand where baseness breeds, 
And heartless men work cruel deeds? 
Haste Thou the day when man no more 
Shall use his power, as before, 

To torment and oppress Thy dumb 

And helpless creatures!—Overcome 

This evil spirit with Thy grace, 


That mercy here find dwelling-place! 
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The painting of "Pip," as reproduced from the post card 
silhouette. 


In Memory of “Pip” 
By JAMES ALDREDGE 


F you had had to stop overnight at Williamstown, Massachu- 
setts, twenty-five years ago and had put up at the Williams 
Inn, you would probably have got a welcome that you never 
counted on when you signed the hotel register. It did not 
matter whether you were a born-and-bred Berkshire Yankee 
or came from the remotest parts—the greeting of “Pip,” the 
house cat, is said to have never varied in its friendliness. 


More than fourteen years have passed since the famous 
cat died, but the old inn still cherishes his memory. Through 
long experience in rubbing against guests with quaint, kindly 
courtesy and making a host of friends for his master, he must 
have learned the secret of growing old gracefully. When “Pip” 
finally passed away on October 13, 1930, he had reached the 
advanced age of nineteen years. Not even centenarians are so 
venerable, much less so respected, in the human family! 

“Pip’s” place beside the hotel fireplace may be vacant 
today, but he isn’t forgotten. Far from it. For one thing, the 
-management tells of how this cat made so many friends that 
finally.an artist came and asked “Pip” to sit for his picture. 
The cat was placed on the window sill between two potted 
plants, and Mr. William Fuller Curtis went to work. The result 
is now seen in the large framed picture that hangs in the 
lobby of the inn, and the post card silhouettes that were copied 
from this painting. 

To Dickens’ lovers, “Pip’s” name alone is like pulling a 
friendly latchstring. No one who remembers the greeting of 
Joe Gargery to the hero of “Great Expectations” and the feel- 
ings between those two characters will have any doubts as to 
its sentimental significance. 


Picture Williamstown on a fall night and a big storm 
rolling down from old Greylock. Then, against the genial 
background of the hotel fireplace and leaping flames, picture 
“Pip” going from guest to guest with a quiet purr of “So glad 
you’re here tonight!” Of course, everybody present would 
naturally respond with “The immortal words” from Dickens: 
“Ever the best of friends, aren’t us, Pip?” 

These are the things that neither the guests nor the man- 
agement of the Williams Inn will forget in a hurry! 
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Place Names in Britain 
By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


tourist journeying leisurely along British byways in 
times of peace is likely to come across quite a few place 
names that are identified with our four-legged friends. 

Two of the Channel islands remind us of Jersey and 
Guernsey cows, while the Ayrshire cow hails from that Scot- 
tish county that is forever linked with the life and songs of 
Robert Burns, the Ayrshire poet. 

West Highland cattle may come from any part of the 
western Highlands. In the far north of Scotland the neighbor- 
ing shires of Aberdeen and Angus have combined to give us 
the hyphenated Aberdeen-Angus breed of cattle. 

Farther northward, out in the salty reaches of the North 
Sea, are the Shetland islands which gave name to Shetland 
ponies, as well as to the diminutive breeds of Shetland dogs 
and Shetland cattle. 

Off the west coast of Scotland is the Isle of Skye that 
reminds us of the waggish little Skye terriers, while York- 
shire in the north of England gave its name to Yorkshire 
terriers and Kerry in Ireland gave name to the Blue Kerry. 

The valley of the Aire in England gave us the Airedale 
terrier and the valley of the Clyde, greatest of the British 
shipbuilding rivers, gave us the shaggy-maned Clydesdale 
horse. And out in the Irish Sea is the Isle of Man, home of the 
Manx cats that are traditionally bereft of tails. 

Even the barnyard poultry have their places on the map 
of Britain, the Dorking and Orpington hens taking their 
names from a pair of English towns. For that matter, the 


Plymouth Rock is merely an American version of the English 
port of Plymouth. 

Berkshire hogs take their name from Berkshire in Eng- 
land, while Cheviot sheep are reminders of the range of 
Cheviot Hills just north of the English-Scottish border—a 
border that once echoed to the clash of swords rather than 
the bleatings of peaceful flocks. 


An Illinois town has a law that roosters must step back 300 feet 
trom the nearest house before giving voice to early morning crows. 
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Sea lions are good mothers and will fight any attempt to harm their offspring. 


Tenderness, self-sacrifice and devotion mark — 


Mother Love in the Wild 


OST parents are certain that bringing up a human child 
M property is about the toughest job on earth. 

Animal parents, however, are faced with an entirely 
different set of problems in rearing their young. Feeding and 
protecting them, even from creatures of their own kind, is no 
light task, yet it is often performed by the higher animals 
with a degree of tenderness, self-sacrifice and devotion which 
would put many a human parent to shame. 


An infuriated lioness will fight to the death for her young 
ones, and her mates will do the same. 


The mother sea lion also makes a good mother. Sea lions 
live under a scheme not uncommon in the animal world. All 
the females are the exclusive property of the largest and 
strongest male. The other males gather together in two 
separate groups, one consisting of old or wounded males, the 
other of the younger males, or “bachelors.” When her baby 
arrives, Mrs. Sea Lion rears it unaided. She is a fierce mother 
but if undisturbed is docile and will play with her cub by 
the hour. She will fight any attempt to harm her offspring, 
however. 

The mother seal is also a patient and persevering parent. 

While the polar bear appears to make a bad parent in 
captivity, Arctic explorers speak highly of the polar bear as a 
mother, describing how it appears in the late Spring with its 
cub, and the consideration it shows for its well-being. 


April 1945 


By F. J. WORRALL 


Though the walrus has no other nursery than the bare 
rocks, the little walruses are carefully brought up. 

As a rule, only one is produced at birth and it is protected 
jealously by the formidable tusks of both its parents. 

Buffalo make excellent mothers and are most attentive to 
their calves. 

The camel, though seemingly unaffectionate and tempera- 
mental, is the best of mothers. Courageous and patient, she 
will defend her young with her teeth—her most dangerous 
weapon, and without the slightest fear will attack any enemy, 
regardless of size or strength. 

Most of the monkey tribe make fiercely protective and 
jealous parents but the orang-utan is a most interesting 
mother. She shows her baby how to eat by putting food in her 
own mouth and chewing it while holding the youngster close 
to her face. Some scientists declare that it is the only mother 
animal to give ocular instructions in eating. 

In the fond parental minds of the porcupine, the whole 
world is after their little one, so they will not permit him to 
stroll without their protection. They are notorious fighters 
and few enemies care to come to grips with them. 

Why Mrs. Armadillo should worry about her safely- 
enclosed youngster is a mystery to scientists also. But the 
mother keeps an exceedingly sharp eye on her babies until 
they are almost as big as herself, but then—that is the nature 
of most mothers of the animal world. 
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“Babes of the Woods” 


By JEWELL CASEY 


pe. indeed, are the ways that 
animal mothers protect and. defend 
their offspring. Animals have a decided 
edge on man in the art of fooling their 
enemies and have—ever since life on 
earth began—been practicing the art of 
camouflage. This fact alone has saved 
the lives of numerous insects, birds and 
beasts. 

Many creatures of the wild depend on 
their teeth as means of protection, while 
others use claws, hoofs and horns, and 
still others are provided with more 
unique weapons of defense. 

Flesh-eating animals, such as lions, 
tigers and bears, give birth to blind 
helpless mites. The size of the mother 
does not, by any means, indicate the size 
of the new-born offspring. A 300-pound 
bear may give birth to from one to four 
cubs no heavier than six ounces. 

All members of the cat family—from 
the mighty tiger to the lowly domesti- 
cated cat—carry their young by grasping 
with their teeth the loose skin at the 
back of the neck. As means of defending 
themselves and young, they use not only 
teeth, but mighty claws as well. 

The newly born of the hoofed animals 
— cattle, deer, horse and camels — are 
born with their eyes open and walk 
almost immediately after birth. These 
animals are peace loving and, if given a 
chance, will flee from danger, depending 
upon their fleetness to escape their ene- 
mies. However, if cornered, they will 
use their hoofs and horns to good ad- 
vantage. 

The baby deer, as well as the young 


woodcock and quail were favored by 
Mother Nature when she disguised them 
by placing spots and blotches on their 
backs, causing them to look so much like 


the ground, with lights and shadows play- 


ing upon it, as to render them compara- 
tively safe from detection. 

Other outstanding fakers include the 
pretty little chameleon which has the 
strange power of changing color to har- 
monize with its surroundings. Some in- 
sects look so much like twigs that the 
most careful observer might pass them 
by unnoticed. The horned lizard, apart 
from looking like the soil where it is 
found, as a means of ridding itself of 
undesirables, ejects a bright red, nauseat- 
ing liquid from glands located just above 
the eyes. With feathers colored to match 
the stump upon which her nest is built, 
sitting with head stiffly erect, tail point- 
ing downward, resembling a dead snag, 
is the bird known as “The Poor-Me-One,” 
or American Nightjar. 

An 8,000-pound elephant mother gives 
birth to a single baby whose weight is 
from 150 to 200 pounds. It is not weaned 
until three or four years old and does 
not reach full maturity until about eigh- 
teen years of age. Elephants have three 
means of defense—the snout, with which 
they squirt water to teach the curious to 
remain at a respectful distance; the tusks 
with which to gore an enemy, and their 
main weapon of defense, the forefeet, 
used for crushing and trampling. 

The largest mammal in the world, 
often attaining an excess of 40 tons, is the 
whale. The newly born whale usually 


These Animals Depend on Their Fleetness to Escape Their Enemies. 


weighs about seven tons, and takes five 
years to reach maturity. The tail of the 
whale, a mighty weapon, is capable of 
crushing a good-sized fishing boat as if 
the boat were made from egg shells. 

The alligator, as a means of defense, 
uses its mighty tail and also its razor- 
sharp teeth. With one blow of its tail 
the alligator can easily break the leg of 
a large man and throw him a distance of 
several feet. The alligators make nests 
of leaves, twigs and other debris. Here 
they deposit their eggs, cover them and 
wait for the decomposition of leaves, 
etc., to furnish sufficient heat to hatch 
the eggs. And although the alligator 
mother does not feed her young, she 
remains in the vicinity of the nest until 
the babes appear. They, like other liz- 
ards, shift for themselves from birth. 


(To BE CONTINUED) 
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Clever ’Coons 


ONCE saw a demonstration of how 

quickly firemen at an “engine house” 
prepared to mount their apparatus the 
instant of the alarm. What intrigued 
me most was the speed with which some 
of them slid down a brass pole, four or 
five inches in diameter, from their 
second-story quarters. 

Some time ago, there was published 
the story of an Oklahoma farmer who 
had been bothered by the depredations of 
some raccoons that made frequent raids 
on his corn, cleverly evading both the 
farmer and his dog. 

One night, wakened by the dog’s bark- 
ing, he took his flashlight and gun, went 
toward the barn and saw a big raccoon 
on a branch of a cottonwood nine feet 
above and nearly four feet out from the 
comb of the barn roof. As he took aim 
from beneath the tree, the ’coon mysteri- 
ously vanished. 

Hearing several soft thuds on the roof, 
the farmer darted out from under the 
tree and saw five ’coons hurrying along 
the comb of the roof to the other end 
of the barn. 

Ten feet out from that end of the 
barn stood a thirty-foot section of twelve- 
inch iron pipe set in concrete. The top 
of the pipe, eight inches lower than the 
comb of the roof, supported one end of 
a steel track, four inches wide, that car- 
ried the big hay fork used inside the 
building. 

The first raccoon walked fearlessly out 
on the narrow track, hugged the pipe 
with his front legs, slid down and van- 
ished, the other four following in rapid 
succession and, in less than a minute, 
vanishing over the creek bank, leaving 
the farmer so amazed that he forgot even 
to try to use his gun. 

Now, who learned first to make haste 
by sliding down a pole? 

—Etta W. Schlichter 
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HE oldest allegory in existence, many 

scholars believe, is the Indo-European 
one in which the cat represents light and 
the mouse darkness. In this instance, 
not the sun, as in other myths, but the 
moon, is the light that conquers. The 
whole story is told in a single sentence 
of a Sanskrit manuscript, the age of 
which is unknown: “The white cat de- 
vours the grey mice of the twilight.” It 
must have been familiar in oral tradi- 
tion in India and other countries long 
before it was reduced to writing, for that 
is the way of ancient stories. 

The allegory points to an early asso- 
ciation of the cat with divinity (light) 
and of the mouse with evil (darkness), 
though the clear-cut differentiation in- 
sisted on by later theologians is missing. 
The mouse devil is only grey, not black. 

The first cat that we know by name in 
history was “Borehaki,” the little friend 
of King Hana, who doubtless, in common 
with other Egyptians, regarded his pet 
as in some measure divine. Hana and 
Borehaki lived in the royal palace about 
2000 B. C. Hana seems to have been an 
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Photo by Louis A. Puggard 


unimportant ruler—he did nothing for 
his country that now is remembered— 
and he probably would not be even a 
name to us were it not for the fact that 
he, or his pious relatives after him, 
erected a votive tablet breathing a prayer 
for him and his lovely pet. So this 
ancient cat is immortalized for us, and 
we can see him in fancy seated beside 
King Hana on the throne while servants 
wielded the cooling fans, or running 
down the splendid corridors of the pal- 
ace, his old earrings tinkling like a 
miniature music box. 

Mohammedans, while not considering 
the cat divine, regard the animal highly 
in honor of the Prophet, who himself 
was a lover of cats. Considering a dog 
unclean, Arabs will eat from the same 
plate with a cat. Many Egyptians share 
this feeling. Mohammed’s favorite cat 
was “Muezza.” The most famous story 
about her tells how she fell asleep on a 
corner of the Prophet’s robe while he was 
engaged in meditation. Ratherthan disturb 
her when he was ready to leave, he cut off 
the portion of the robe where she lay. 


the 


Hearth 


by Nelson 
Antrim 


Memorabilia about 
the species, 

feline domesticus. 
Cats of today seem to 
have inherited many 
traits from their 
days of deification 


in ancient times. 


According to another Arabic tradition, 
Mohammed promised Muezza a place iy 
Paradise. In honor of her, he is alleged 
also to have miraculously given all cats 
the ability to light on their feet, regard- 
less of the way they fall. Modern sci- 
entists, naturally enough, explain away 
this reported miracle. 

More cat memorabilia by Nelson Antrim 
Crawford will appear in a later issue. 
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Life Saver 
Gulls 


By CLARENCE M. LINDSAY 


OW many birds among our 

feathered friends can boast of 
a monument erected in their honor? 
Yet such a monument stands today 
in Salt Lake City, in honor of the 
gulls, without whose timely aid early 
settlers in the Valley of the Great 
Salt Lake might have perished. 

Hundreds of acres of wheat had 
been planted in that valley in the 
spring of 1848, and the prospects of 
a bountiful harvest were promising, 
which was well, because a large num- 
ber of immigrants were expected 
during the summer months — and 
more in the autumn. 

But in the latter part of the month 
of May, crickets began to attack the 
wheat fields far and wide, and 
shortly a devouring horde had swept 
down the valley, leaving neither 
blade nor leaf! 

The pest increased alarmingly, 
and the people prayed and fasted. 
Children often cried with fright, 
and the women begged God for 
help. Even if “God moves in a mys- 
terious way His wonders to per- 
form” it may well be that no one 
of those people dreamed in what 
way help was to come. But from 
the islands of the Great Salt Lake 
came myriads of strange, snow- 
white birds; gulls, winging their 
way. 

Imagine their joy when the gulls 
pounced upon the black crickets, 
gorging themselves! For days the de- 
struction went on; and the “winged 
deliverers” having destroyed the 
plague, quietly returned to their is- 
land homes. Their work was done, 
the crops spared, the people saved 
from starvation! 

In time a beautiful monument was 
unveiled in Salt Lake City, on which 
a tablet reads: 


“SEA GULL MONUMENT 
ERECTED IN GRATEFUL 
REMEMBRANCE OF THE 
MERCY OF GOD TO THE 
MORMON PIONEERS.” 
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Famous Horses 


of Venice 
By ETHEL R. ADAMSON 


HE four bronze horses that sur- 

mount the main entrance to St. 
Mark’s cathedral in Venice are 
among the most interesting statues 
in the world. No figures perhaps 
have been moved so often from place 
to place, or been connected with so 
much of historical interest. They 
are believed to have been modelled 
by the famous Corinthian sculptor, 
Lysippus, in the fourth century B.C., 
and to have originally formed part of 
a group of twenty-four Macedonian 
horses. They were brought to Rome 
by Augustus Caesar, after one of his 
conquests, and placed on top of his 
triumphal arch, where they remained 
during the reign of Nero and sev- 
eral subsequent emperors. 

When in the fourth century of the 
Christian era the Emperor Constan- 
tine moved the seat of empire from 
the Tiber to the Bosporus, he took 
the horses with him to Constanti- 
nople to adorn the empirical hippo- 
drome. Then, when this capitol was 
plundered by the Venetians in 1204, 
the doge Enrico Dandola brought 
them back as spoils of war to Venice, 
to stand guard undisturbed for five 
hundred years, above the portal of 
St. Mark. 

But even here the travels of these 
prancing steeds were not ended. For, 
when in 1797 Napoleon conquered 
Italy, he had them sent to Paris with 
other trophies and mounted in the 
Gardens of the Tuileries, where they 
watched the triumphants and finally 
the defeat of the modern Caesar. 
After Waterloo, Venice claimed 
them for her own. During the world 
war they were removed to a place 
of safety in case of air raids. 

Back on their ancient platform 
“Before St. Mark still glow his steeds 

of brass, 

Their gilded collars glittering in the 

sun,” 

unchanged by their many journey- 
ings except that their golden skins 
are covered with the autographs of 
tourists. 
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Cruel Device 


UR attention has been called to a 
new type of trap called the “Won- 
der Rat Board,” which is, in effect, a 
board covered with adhesive. This sub- 
stance attracts rodents and they are, in 
turn, held fast to the sticky surface, 
much like catching flies on fly-paper. 
While we fully realize that rodents do 
much damage to foodstuffs and other 
property, and know that there are times 
when their disposal is necessary, yet we 
feel that these creatures should be ex- 
terminated as humanely as possible. The 
method used by these boards is utterly 
abhorrent to us and, we feel sure, to all 
right-thinking individuals. 
‘Unfortunately, there is no way by 
which the manufacturer or distributor 
can be prosecuted. It is only the indi- 
vidual who, knowingly permitting an 
animal to die a slow and lingering death, 
would become punishable under the law. 


Free Lecture 


UX DER the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A., Mr. Thornton W. 
Burgess, well-known author of animal 
stories, will present another of his popu- 
lar free lectures, “Teaching Kindness 
through Animal Stories,” with colored 
moving pictures. 

These features will be presented in the 
Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square (entrance from Boylston 
Street), at 3:30 P.M. Doors will open 
at 2 P.M., Sunday, April 15. 


a 
Frogs That Bark and Bite 


HE frogs of South America are just 
as strange as some of the plants and 
animals found there. There is one family 
of them, the horned frogs, who both bark 
and bite if they are disturbed. These big 
frogs, which grow to the size of a small 
dinner plate, spend their lives in the for- 
ests where their green and brown coloring 
matches their surroundings and helps to 
conceal them among the fallen leaves and 
other rubbish on the ground. When dis- 
turbed, they bark like an angry puppy 
or, aS some naturalists describe it, a 
sound between a squeal and a bark. While 
there is a saying that barking dogs never 
bite, this is not the case with barking 
frogs. They do bite and bite hard when 
they are annoyed. The wound is a pain- 
ful one as these frogs are not only big 
but also have very strong jaws for their 
size. More than that, they are also said 
to take a grip like a turtle or bulldog 
and then hang on. Naturalists who study 
these animals have learned to keep their 
fingers out of reach, or else. 
—John H. Spicer 
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Prized Dalmatian Missing 


R. A. R. EVANS, veterinarian in 

charge of our Springfield branch 

of the Angell Animal Hospital has been 

searching without success for his missing 
Dalmatian, “Penni.” 

The dog, a valuable show animal, dis- 
appeared from Dr. Evans’ home in Wil- 
braham. Penni, a male, is eight years 
old. Both his ears are black, he has a 
black nose, three black spots over his left 
eye, two on his left cheek, and the general 
color is white with black spots. 


A Prayer 


Loving Father, great Creator, 
Author of all living things, 

Each one sanctioned by Thy making 
To the world its message brings. 


Each one his appointed task has; 
Each one has his path and part. 

Loving Father, great Creator, 
Place us each one in Thy heart. 


From the sweet and tender birdling 
To the dog, the friend of man— 

Each one has his own fulfillment 
In the wisdom of Thy plan. 


Touch our hearts with truth and justice; 
Let Thy rule now be fulfilled, 

In the golden bright millenium, 
Grant their anguished souls be stilled. 


May they, too, know love and justice; 
May we feel our brothers kin, 

And forgive us that we know not 
Separation is a sin. ; 

Grant us peace and joy unending 
In that sweet millenium time, 

When we say in humble reverence, 
Every living thing is Thine. 

—Anonymous 


Indicating that the dog might have 
been taken from the premises, Dr. Evans 
stated that Penni had never wandered 
from home before. The dog’s mate, 
“Budge,” has pined for Penni and sits 
on the living room couch all day gazing 
wistfully out of the window. 

Should any of our readers have in- 
formation concerning such a dog, we 
shall appreciate their getting in touch 
with us or with Dr. Evans, 53 Bliss St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTO CONTEST 


In a search for “story-telling pictures," we 
are announcing our annual photographic 
contest to end June 30, 1945. 

Cash prizes amounting to $95 and ten 
additional prizes of subscriptions to OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS are offered for clear, out- 
standing photographs of wild or domestic 
animals and birds. 


The contest is open to all, either profes- 
sional or amateur, but entries will be ac- 


cepted only from those who have taken the 
photographs. 


PRIZES 
Second Prize ......... 15.00 
Ten $3.00 prizes Ten $2.00 prizes 


Write to Contest Editor, 180 Longwood 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass., for further details. 
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Retired Workers’ Fund 


Wweé are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others 
who have spent their lives in promoting 
humane education. Already several cases 
have come to our attention and are being 
relieved in this way. We will welcome 
your contribution to this fund. 


Please make checks payable to Albert 
A. Pollard, Treasurer, American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue, Boston, and specify that the amount 
contributed is for the Humane Educa- 
tion Trust Fund. 


Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 


Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 


It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


* * * * 


A pamphlet giving necessary information 
gladly sent upon request. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 

The Management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities, 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 1 
Children’s $0 75 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15 


Cases entered in Hospital ...... 685 
Cases entered in Dispensary ... 1,176 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital ...... 231 
Cases entered in Dispensary ... 658 
Totals 

Hospital cases since opening 
850,007, 


FEBRUARY REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, 
METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, 
ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, 
WORCESTER, FITCHBURG, NORTH- 
AMPTON, HAVERHILL, HOLYOKE, 
ATHOL, BROCKTON AND NEW BED- 
FORD, COVERING THE ENTIRE STATE. 


Miles traveled by humane officers 11,356 
Cases investigated ............ 395 
Animals examined ............ 3,281 
Animals placed in homes ........ 212 
Lost animals restored to owners . 66 
Number of prosecutions ........ 3 
Number of convictions ........ 3 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 26 
Small animals humanely put to 
Horse auctions attended ........ 13 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............ 59,103 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


tion with any other similar Society. 


property, describe the property). 


given gladly. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘“Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,'' as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of ................ dollars (or, if other 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will be 
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Medals to Animals 


HE Allied Services Mascot Club, 
founded by Britain’s People’s Dis- 
pensary for Sick Animals, has awarded 
the Dickin Medal to two pigeons used 
during the invasion of Europe. The 
Dickin Medal is awarded to Service mas- 
cots, guard dogs, carrier pigeons, etc., 
who have done some feat of gallantry or 
endurance. It is equivalent to Britain’s 
Victoria Cross and has now been awarded 
to a number of pigeons and dogs. 


One of the pigeons now honored is 
“Gustav,” the first pigeon used in the 
invasion for carrying messages from 
ship to landing beaches. He has accom- 
plished two years of useful work for the 
R. A. F. The other pigeon is “Paddy,” 
who made the fastest time from Nor- 
mandy during the invasion, of four hours 
and fifty minutes. He served in North- 
ern Ireland on air-sea rescue work before 
joining the pigeon group being trained 
for the invasion. 

A wire-haired terrier named “Beauty” 
has also been awarded a medal for gal- 
lantry. She was the first dog in Britain 
to trace buried victims in air-raid debris. 


During the early days of the London 
blitz of 1940, she accompanied her 


master, Superintendent W. Barnett, of 
the P. D. S. A. Animal Rescue Squad, 
during and after raids. 

One day she located a cat trapped in 
the ruins and since then 63 other animals 
owe their lives to Beauty’s intelligence 
and perseverance. 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE 

A Coast Guard combat photographer 

caught this picture of two waifs of war. 

With the Japs driven back from Lingayen 

Gulf, a little Filipino boy and his dog came 

out from hiding to greet the American 
liberators. 
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Pnoto by Cariton ratriquin 


A BOY, A DOG, AND A NURSE 


"Teddy is all right now," Nurse Kathleen Driscoll tells six-year-old Donald Rochefort, 
of Everett. The lad's tear-stained face is once again wreathed in smiles over the good 
health of his dog. Donald brought Teddy, an English bull terrier, to the Angell Me- 


morial Animal Hospital when the dog injured his leg. 


Proper treatment saved this 


boy's best friend. 


Our Smallest Birds 


HE numerous varieties of humming 

birds are found only in the Amer- 
icas and the family has no close relatives 
in the Old World. 

There was once a lot of guessing about 
how many strokes a humming bird’s 
wings made each second. The answer of 
200 strokes a second was obtained by 
matching the bird’s hum with a note on 
a violin. 

Humming birds are among the clever- 
est fliers. They can hover motionless 
before a flower, are said to be the only 
land bird that can fly backwards and are 
one of the few birds able to rise straight 
up into the air. Then if they want to 
hurry, they can go somewhere else at a 
mile a minute. . 


When it comes to endurance the little 
hummers measure right up with their 
neighbors. One variety regularly mi- 
grates the distance between Alaska and 
Brazil, while the Ruby-throat at migra- 
tion time crosses the 600 miles of water 
to Bermuda and 500 miles of the Gulf 
of Mexico to Yucatan. 


—John H. Spice 
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They Were Gods | 


AN you imagine the crocodile being 

bedecked with expensive jewelry, 
and living in elegant apartments adorned 
with costly carpets? 

This was the life lived by the crocodiles 
in ancient Egypt, because they were con- 
sidered as being sacred. A chosen num- 
ber of these reptiles were given every 
luxury that the ancients could think of. 

When a crocodile died its body was 
embalmed and very carefully buried. 

The bull, which was called the “apis” 
was also sacred, and was the center of 
much superstition. The mere breath 
of the bull “apis” would bestow the gift 
of prophecy upon children—so thought 
the ancients. The “apis” was supposed 
to be the direct representative of the god 
Osiris, and highly decorated statues 
were made of them. When an “apis” 
died great mourning took place until a 
new one was found, then there was much 
rejoicing. 

Many birds and animals were wor- 
shiped and considered as emblems of the 
gods, and dire punishment was meted 
out to the one who harmed a sacred 
animal. 


-—George S. Lookabaugh 


Misnomers 


OU can’t judge an animal by its 
name. 


The title ant-lion, for instance, brings 
to mind a hazy picture of a ferocious 
lion with an appetite for ants, or maybe 
it’s an ant which likes lions? The ant- 
lion is a tiny, ugly insect which digs pits 
in the sand to trap its favorite food— 
ants. 


Nor is the ant-bird a bird which lives 
on ants. This bird gets its name from 
its habit of following ant trails in the 
hope of finding an abandoned scrap, or 
a wiggling tidbit which the ants do not 
want. 


The camel’s name has been taken in 
vain to identify a number of products 
with which it really has nothing to do. 
For years paint brush manufacturers 
have proudly advertised ‘“camel’s hair 
brushes.” The closest these brushes ever 
got to a ship of the desert was in being 
used to paint a picture of one. Camel’s 
hair brushes are made either from pony 
hair, or the hair of squirrel tails. As for 
camel’s hair shawls, it isn’t the hump- 
backed dromedary but the Cashmere goat 
which yields his precious wool for this 
purpose. 

—Ida M. Pardue 
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Photo by Carlton Patriquin 


CAMERA SHY 
When the cameraman visited the Angell 
Animal Hospital, he spotted this attractive 
duet and set up his camera. Kitty was all 
eyes and ears, but her pal, the cocker 
spaniel, turned out to be camera shy and 
took refuge behind kitty's cocked ears and 
cast a wary eye at the man with the flash 
bulb. 
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Springneid Union Photo 


Nurse Alice Paryscuk and patient. 
Thoughtless Cruelty 


N unusual case of thoughtless cruelty 
was recently treated by our Spring- 
field Branch of the Angell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital. The dog, a white Spitz, was 
brought to the hospital by a man who 
noticed it in Chicopee Falls, and on 
petting it discovered deep cuts in the 
flesh. 

Upon examination by Dr. A. R. Evans, 
veterinarian in charge, it was discovered 
that an elastic band had completely en- 
circled the body and had worked into the 
flesh. Because it was so imbedded, it 
was invisible all the way around. In one 
place, where the band passed behind the 
foreleg, the skin had grown completely 
over the band. In spite of long and 
intense suffering, the dog was patient 
and friendly while being examined. 

It was found necessary to anesthetize 
the animal, clip the hair from around 
the wound and remove the offending rub- 
ber band. There seemed be no reason to 
expect other than a normal recovery. 

The band was apparently placed on 
the dog by a child or some unthinking 
person. Numerous instances of dogs 
and cats suffering from rubber bands 
have occurred, including one in which the 
leg had to be amputated. Some time ago, 
a litter of five puppies brought to the 
hospital were all found to have bands 
tightly about their necks. 

Pet owners, particularly with children 
in the family, are urged to examine their 
pets frequently to make sure that they are 
free from bands and also that the collars 
are not too tight. 


Because of present uncertainty of mail 
deliveries and the danger of loss in 
transit, we would suggest that our readers 
remit by check or postal money order 
when renewing their subscriptions. 
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Annual Agents’ Meeting 


annual meeting of the agents of 
the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, held 
recently, was opened with the showing 
of the Society’s new film, “Out of the 
Heart.” The film, in sound and color, 
gave the audience an over-all picture of 
the organization’s work, with attractive 
scenes of the various shelters throughout 
the State, activities in the hospital, in addi- 
tion to the appealing story of a boy and his 
dog and what they learned from each other. 
President Eric H. Hansen presided at 
the meeting which was attended by the 
Society’s officers and agents from all 
sections of the Commonwealth. Mr. Han-' 
sen opened the meeting with a word of 
welcome and advice in connection with 
the coming year’s work. He then called 
on Chief Prosecuting Officer L. Willard 
Walker for a review of the past year’s 
accomplishments and a few words on the 
future program. “Constant vigilance on 
the part of all our agents,” stated Mr. 
Walker, “is of vital importance, not only 
at stockyards and abattoirs, but at riding 
schools, rodeos, horse auctions, and other 
places where animals are found.” 
Next to be introduced was Mr. Reed 
W. Hitchcock, Director of the Animal 
Department of the Connecticut Humane 


Society, with headquarters at Hartford, 
Conn. Mr. Hitchcock outlined the work 
of the humane agents in his State, stress- 
ing the cordial cooperation between the 
two Societies. He cited many instances 
where agents of both organizations, 
working together, had been able to amel- 
iorate cruel treatment, especially when 
animals had been moved from one state 
to the other. Mr. Hitchcock, also, posed 
a number of questions which he had been 
unable to solve and the resulting dis- 
cussion proved of benefit to both societies. 
We wish to take this opportunity to 
thank the Connecticut Humane Society 
for its courtesy in allowing Mr. Hitch- 
cock to be our guest for the day. 

During the meeting, the agents had an 
opportunity of discussing problems 
among themselves con¢erning questions 
which may have arisen in their various 
branches. 

At the close of the meeting Mr. Han- 
sen asked Dr. Francis H. Rowley, long- 
time President and now Chairman of the 
Board, to address the group. In his own 
inimitable fashion, Dr. Rowley thanked 
those present for their faithful service 
to him and expressed the hope they would 
continue to serve the new president in 
like fashion. 


STEEL TRAP UNDER DISCUSSION 
(Left to right) Mr. Reed W. Hitchcock, Director of the Animal Department of the 
Connecticut Humane Society; Mr. L. Willard Walker, Chief Prosecuting Officer, Mas- 
sachusetts S. P. C. A.; President Eric H. Hansen of the latter Society, are shown 
examining a common steel trap. The use of this trap is prohibited in Massachusetts 
as well as several other states. 
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Upping the Swan 
By WINIFRED HEATH 


“With wings held close and slim neck bent, 
Along dark water scarcely stirred, 
Floats glimmering and indolent, 

The alabaster bird.” 


(From poem by Leonora Speyer) 


HE beautiful Mute Swan is said to 

have been first brought to England 
by Richard the First, the Lionhearted, 
who brought one with him when he re- 
turned from the Crusades. All the de- 
scendants of this bird were regarded as 
royal property with the exception of a 
few owned by the ancient and honorable 
Companies of Vintners and Dyers. In 
early days the young swan, or cygnet, 
was regarded as a special delicacy for 
royal tables, and anyone who destroyed 
one of these birds might suffer the death 
penalty. {4 

A curious old custom is known as 
“Upping or Hopping the Swan.” Every 
year the King’s swan master with two 
assistants sets out to “up” or mark every 
bird in the kingdom. The Upping is 
done by putting a nick in the bird’s bill, 
two nicks for the King, and one for each 
of the honorable Companies. At one time 
there were great swanneries in Eng- 
land but the birds have decreased in 
number, especially during this last ter- 
rible war. 

North America has two very fine mem- 
bers of the family, the Trumpeter and the 
Whistling Swan. The Trumpeter is a 
large bird measuring five feet in length 
and his call is loud and not very musical. 
He was in danger of disappearing en- 
tirely due to human greed and women’s 
vanity—but certain bird lovers managed 
to rescue the last remnant and the Trump- 
eter has come back to a certain” extent. 

The Whistling Swan is slightly smaller 
than the Trumpeter and is distinguished 
by a yellow spot on his bill and one of the 
largest windpipes in all the feathered 
family. His usual note is a deep “boom 
boom” but travelers who may be trusted 
say that they have listened to a mortally 
wounded bird singing its last soft, me- 
lodious notes. The legend of the “last 
song” of this beautiful bird has long 
been regarded as a myth but, like many 
other supposed myths, there seems to be 
truth in the old legend and there really 
is a swan song of death. 

There are about eight different species 
of the swan in the world and they are all 
white, but in Australia, the land of unique 
creatures, there is a splendid black swan 
with white flight feathers and coral beak 
banded with ivory. 


& 


It makes little difference who wins the 
war unless Christ wins the peace. 
—Fosdick 
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Gene and Eddie Bumpass were owners 
of the first dog, a German Shepherd, to 
be shipped from their town to the Dogs 
for Defense Commission. Gene is eleven 
and Eddie is seven years old. The two 
brothers made a service flag to hang in 
the window of their play room. 


In New Mexico, a baby deer was 
rescued from a pack of dogs and was 
given a cell in the Albuquerque city jail 
to occupy while recuperating. 


W. B. Collier, city treasury director 
of Houston, Texas, has ruled that mules 
which have served many useful years 
in the city’s employ are entitled to be 
maintained as pensioners with full se- 
curity. 


The D. E. Carson family, of Chicago, 
have delegated their small Spitz dog a 
hero’s place because her barking aroused 
them from sleep in time to make an 
escape from their blazing residence. Ten- 
year-old Janice Carson even took some 
satin ribbon and made the pet a Purple 
Heart. 


They are fond of skunks insist small 
boys of a certain community in Okla- 
homa, and specially are they fond of a 
family of skunks who moved their resi- 
dence under the red brick school house 
and became so obnoxious that school 
had to be turned out. 


A fox terrier dog was named as heir 
to the twenty thousand dollar estate 
of Mrs. Margaret Myers, of Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Delegates from the Daughters of the 
Confederacy have asked that the old 
horse trough on the lawn of the county 
court house, Ft. Worth, Texas, be re- 
moved to a safe place and preserved, 
rather than be destroyed as the court 
had ordered. 


A man with a pet squirrel was ap- 
proached by a Salvation Army Lass sell- 
ing the organization magazine. Not only 
did the man present a coin, but gave 
the squirrel a nickel, which the little 
animal promptly dropped into the 
tambourine. 


“Guardian of the bullfrogs” is the 
term by which fellow members of the 
Texas House of Representatives address 
Representative W. M. Spacek, who 
offered a bill to prohibit catching, pos- 
sessing or selling bullfrogs during 
March, April and May under penalty of 
fine. 


—Dee Woods 


Au Revoir 


[= spring I made a real pet of the 
little toad that lived in our garden. 
Eventually he allowed me to softly 
scratch his head and seemed to enjoy the 
sensation. He finally became so friendly 
that he would follow me about the garden. 
I named him “Bumpsy.” 

We have an outdoor porch, stone- 
paved, even with the ground. One day 
while sitting there, I saw Bumpsy hop 
onto the porch, something that he never 
had done before. He came close to my 
feet and remained there for fully a half 
hour. I wondered about it, wondered if 
anything were wrong and if he had a real 
reason for coming to me like that. Finally 
he hopped away. The next day he was 
missing, and the next day and the next. 
As days went by I again wondered if his 
close visit had had a purpose. 

It was about two weeks later. I was 
sitting in my accustomed place on the 
porch when I saw Bumpsy hopping 
toward me, but—he was not alone! With 
him was another fat little toad. Straight 
to me he came, the other toad remaining 
a few feet away. I scratched his head 
and he blinked contentment. Finally he 
hopped back into the garden, Mrs. 
Bumpsy following. 

I feel sure now, that his first chummy 
prolonged visit to the porch was an at- 
tempt to say “Good-bye until I see you 
again.” 

With the advent of cool weather, my 
two little toads have gone into winter 
quarters. In the coming Spring I fully 
expect to find Mr. and Mrs. Bumpsy 
awaiting me in my garden. 


—Ethel M. Rice 


SACK DRILL 


Coast Guard dog, "Jack," sleeps in prepa- 
ration for combat in the Pacific area. 
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Birds 
HIRTY-SIX of our states have adopted official state 


birds, either by legislative action, by proclamation 
of the governor, or by long stablished precedent. The 
remaining twelve states have unofficial state birds. Re- 
gardless of their official status, however, each bird is 
more interesting as a friend than a stranger. 

So that you may become better acquainted with these 
friends, we have asked the father bird to give you some 
clues about himself. Without looking at the answer, 
see if you can identify him. Then study the informa- 
tion so you’ll be able to know any of the state birds 
wherever you see them. It will be lots of fun. Try it. 


Do You Know Me? 


First Clue: I am seen from the Gulf States to Canada, 
wintering from southern Illinois, southward. I am the 
harbinger of spring, and my cheerful song is most 
frequently heard in March and April. I am of a happy, 
social disposition and like to be near people, so my mate 
and I build our nests in orchards or in the gardens. if 
bird houses have been provided. We, also, gladly take 
advantage of a deserted woodpecker’s nest, or a hole in 
a limb or fence post. ... Who am I? 


Second Clue: By the middle of April, we have lined 
our nest with thistledown, milkweed silk, moss, or fine 
grasses, for the four to six bluish-white eggs. I help 
my mate care for our first brood and then I have the 
full care of them after she begins on the second set of 
eggs. Grasshoppers, beetles, cutworms, spiders, and 
many other harmful insects are fed to our ever-hungry 
youngsters. I really have to work from dawn to dark 
to feed so many mouths. ... Who am I? 


Third Clue: I have long been the symbol of happi- 
ness, and many stories, songs and poems have been 
written about me. Gentleness and amiability are ex- 
pressed in my soft musical voice. I am just about six 
and a half inches long. The upper part of my body has 
been described as “heavenly blue,” while my throat, 
breast and sides are a dull red. Although possessing a 
sweet disposition, nevertheless, I’ll fight English spar- 
rows any time for possession of a desirable house... . 
Who amI? 


Fourth Clue: With the first cool days of fall, we col- 
lect in flocks, often associating with robins, orioles, 
song sparrows and kingbirds. We select sheltered, 
sunny places where many insects may still be found. 
We usually remain longer than our friends and when 
we do start southward, it is, indeed, “good-bye to sum- 
mer.” In the southern woods, we enjoy many insects 
as well as delicious waxy berries of the mistletoe and 
other wild berries. Farmers who have had us for ten- 
ants always want us to return.... Who am I? 

I have been designated as state bird of Missouri, 
Idaho, Nevada and New York. 


Answer: ld 
—dJewell Casey 


April 1945 


Photo by Eugene W. Gustafson 


DINNERTIME FOR THE BABIES 


Little Rabbit 
By BLANCHE ELLIOTT 


Once riding along in a buggy, 
A buggy that folded its top, 
I saw a cute little rabbit 
Go hurrying, hippety-hop. 


I do not know why he hurried. 
‘Twas summer; his feet were not cold. 
But I think perhaps that he hurried 
For fear his mother would scold. 
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Che Band of Merry or 
Junior Humane League 


ERIC H. HANSEN, President 
WILLIAM A. SWALLOW, Secretary 


PLEDGE 

I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 

The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Two hundred and thirty-seven Bands 
of Mercy were organized during Febru- 
ary. These were distributed as follows: 


35 
Massachusetts...... ......... 27 
Pennsylvania .............. 5 
Washington 1 


Total number of Bands of Mercy or- 
ganized by Parent-American Society 


269,660. 
SUMMARY OF FIELD WORK 


Number of addresses made, 
Number of persons in audiences, 
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Prepare for Kindness Week 
ITH the coming of Kindness Week, 
April 15-21, we urge other societies 

and individuals to plan for some special 
celebration. 

As a part of the activities we suggest 
that a showing of our new film, “Out of 
the Heart,” would be a striking method 
of bringing home the teachings of kind- 
ness. Won’t you write to the nearest 
film library as listed on the back page of 
this issue and ask that a copy of the film 
be reserved for you during some day of 
Be. Kind to Animals Week. 

For teachers we suggest an order for 
a quantity of Humane Exercises. Set 
' aside some day during the week for spe- 
cial emphasis on kindness to animals. 
These eight-page leaflets containing 
poems, stories and exercises are specially 
prepared for the use of teachers. In 
Massachusetts they will be distributed 
free of charge through the schools. In 
other states they will sell for $1.50 per 
hundred or three cents each. Get your 
orders in now. 


Our readers are urged to clip from 
“Our Dumb Animals” various articles 
and request local editors to republish. 
Such copies of the magazine so mutilated 
will be replaced by us upon application, 
if so desired. 
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Post-War Rescue Work 
UCH is being written in our Chi- 
cago papers these days on the Post- 
War Planning of the Better Housing 
Program, which is badly needed in the 
many poor districts of Chicago, as well 
as elsewhere. Also, this program will 
help greatly to alleviate the unemploy- 
ment situation. The Better Housing 
Programs are being planned in cities all 
over the country. 

New homes mean the demolition of old 
ones in large, crowded cities, thus bring- 
ing to light the many cases of deserted 
animals. In the poorer neighborhoods, 
there are always more homeless cats and 
dogs than are found in the better neigh- 
borhoods and the people themselves all 
seem to have animals. But about the 
suffering of the animals, a great many 
of these people, upon moving, seem not 
at all concerned. About the future wel- 
fare of the dog, which has served them 
so faithfully, as a protector and friend, 
or their cats, which have helped to keep 
free their premises of rodents, they seem 
indifferent. 

Many are left behind at the old home, 
bewildered and frightened by the noise 
made by the strange wrecking crews. 
These conditions should arouse the de- 
termination of all humanitarians to lend 
a helping hand to these unfortunate crea- 
tures, by cooperating with their local 
humane societies or even going on their 
own. The rescue work in these areas 
requires time and patience. Some of these 
little creatures have become so terrified 
that they can be caught by humane traps, 
only. Care should be taken to get kit- 
tens and puppies before taking the 
mother. Cats that have had to serve their 
purpose in dark basements and _ sub- 
basements of large buildings in business 
districts, and have never seen sunlight, 
are many times neglected and left in 
these buildings while they are being 
vacated. 

These abandoned animals have very 
little chance of escape to any safety in 
the business districts. Citizens seeing 
and knowing of such buildings being 
vacated should report it to their humane 
society so that an investigation can be 
made into the buildings to ascertain the 
number of animals present. 

Now is the time for humanitarians and 
societies to plan for extensive post-war 
rescue work, if their city is planning on 
a Better Housing Program. These suffer- 
ing animals need us; we must not let 
them down. 

—Mrs. Helen Haglund 


Those who forget the past are con- 
demned to repeat its mistakes. 


—Santayana 


New Kindness Poster 


Order Posters Now! 

HE new poster for Be Kind to Ani- 

mals Week is ready for distribution. 
An illustration in full color, adapted from 
an oil painting, the poster depicts a pa- 
tient dog awaiting the return of its sol- 
dier master. It tells a story—it has ap- 
peal! 

Kindness Week this year is the week 
ot April 15-21. Plan to promote kindness 
to animals now by sending for as many 
copies as you can use. Prices are low 
and posters will be sent postpaid: 


Single copies ........ $ .10 each 
Four copies .......... 25 
Ten copies ........... 50 
Twenty-five copies .... 1.00 
Seventy-five copies 3.00 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


OVER THE AIR 


A weekly radio program devoted to ani- 
mals may be heard each Tuesday after- 
noon at 1:15 over Springfield radio station 
WSPR—1270 on your radio dial. This pro- 
gram is presented by Charlena B. Kibbe 
and sponsored by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Programs will be as follows: 

April 3—"Animals in the News." 


April 10—"Emergency Care and Treat- 
ment of Animals." 


April 17—"True Dog Stories." 
April .24—"Animals in General." 
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Lessons in Kindness 
A Manual for Teachers 


Just published is our new |2-page book- 
let, containing actual projects, bibliog- 
raphies, and material charts for the 
teaching of Humane Education. 

With projects for grades from kinder- 
garten through the sixth year, this book- 
let will be of inestimable value, both in 
schools and for the use of animal protec- 
tion societies. 

Five cents each $3.50 per hundred 


1944 Bound Volumes 


While they last we have a limited supply 
of bound volumes of Our Dumb Animals, 
each book containing the twelve issues for 
1944. 

From past experience, we know that 
many people like to keep a permanent 
file 4S ready reference to the many in- 

formative articles on nature and animal 
care. 

These books, containing 240 pages and 
approximately 200 striking examples of 
animal photography, make splendid gifts, 
es ecially to school and public libraries. 
Children find the magazine helpful in 

their school work and both children and 
adults enjoy reading the many stories 
about animals. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Use TIP-ONS for Identification. At- 
tractive and useful in many ways; 
printed with your name and ad- 
dress on high-grade gummed paper. 
They are neatly packed in three 
handy dispenser boxes of 100 each. 
300 white or assorted pastels for 
$1.00. “Flick Your Thumb—Out 
They Come.” No C. O. D.’s. 
Mail Orders Filled Postpaid $1.00 


The Paul Revere Shop 
1782 Massachusetts Avenue 
Lexington 73, Mass. 


KINDNESS BLOTTER 


Appropriate for distribution during 
Be Kind to Animals Week 


Price, fifty cents a hundred 


American Humane Education Soc. 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. - 


Humane Exercises 
for the use of teachers on 


‘Humane Day”’ 


An eight-page leaflet containing 
poems, stories and exercises to aid 
elementary teachers to celebrate 
the Day. 


Plan now to set aside one day dur- 
ing Kindness Week, April 15-21, in 
the observance of kindness to ani- 
mals. 


$1.50 per hundred—3 cents each 


Dedicated To All Cats: THE GOOD . .. of which there are many; 


THE BAD... (there must be a few) ; and THE INDIFFERENT ... 
and how indifferent a cat can be! 


Biography in Black by Paul B. Potter 


Here is a book that will tug at the heartstrings of anyone who has ever been 
blessed with the confidence and companionship of a cat. Though the names 
and places and episodes may be different, you will recognize that this story is 
in essence the spiritual biography of the friend that is enshrined in your own 


heart. 
; $1.50 postpaid from 
MARSHALL JONES COMPANY Publishers 
Francestown or order from your bookseller | New Hampshire 


Since 1832 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


UR new film, “‘Out of the Heart,” in sound and color, is now available 

in both the two-reel and one-reel versions. 

The former, which includes, not only the appealing story of a boy and 

his dog, but also the story of our Societies’ work, has been deposited at 


the following addresses: 


Boston University 
School of Education 
84 Exeter Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


University of California 
Extension Division 

Dept. of Visual Instruction 
2441 Bancroft Way 
Berkeley, Calif. 

University of California 
Extension Division 

Dept. of ag Instruction 


5. 


Los the Calif. 


Division of General Extension 
University System 
Atlanta, Ga. 


University of Hawaii 
Adult Education Dept. 
Honolulu, T. H 


Visual Aids Service 
University of Illinois 
Champaign, 


Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Extension Division 

Hays, Kans. 

General Extension Division 
Louisiana University 
University, La. 


American Museum of Natural 
History 

Film Department 

Central Park W. & 79th St. 

New York, N. Y¥ 


One-reel versions may be rented from the following film libraries 
for a very nominal charge, usually about fifty cents: 


School of Education 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


Boston University 
Div. of Teaching Aids 
84 Exeter St. 

Boston 16, Mass. 


Visual Education Service 
University of Minnesota 
Minleapolis 14, Minn. 


Extension Pivision 
University ef Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


Visual Education 
State Dep 


t. of Public Instruc. 


Helena, Montana 


Syracuse University 
Educational Film Library 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


American Museum of Natural 
History 

Central Park W. & 79th 8t. 

New York, N. Y. 


University System of Georgia 
Division of General Extension 
223 Walton St., N.W. 

Atlanta 3, Ga. 


University of New Mexico 
Extension Division 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Bureau of Visual Instruction 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Dept. of Correspondence Study 
North Dakota all College 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Oregon State System of Higher 
Education 

Dept. of Visual Instruction 

Corvallis, Oregon 


Audio-Visual Aids Library 
Pennsylvania State College | 
State College, Pa. 


University of Texas 


Visual Instruction Bureau 
Austin 12, Texas 


Brigham Young Universi: 
Bureau of Visual 
Provo, Utah 


Visual Education Service 
University of West Virginia 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


For those whit may wish to own a copy for frequent showings, the 


one-reel film sells for $80; the two-reel, for $160. 


Inquiries will be welcome. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, ‘Mass. 
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